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Early diplomatic relations between the United States and Mexico. By 
William R. Manning, adjunct professor of Latin-American history, 
University of Texas. [The Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic his- 
tory, 1913.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins press, 1916. 406 p. $2.25) 
Mr. Manning has produced a timely volume. Any work, however re- 
mote in subject, that serves to explain the development of our distracted 
neighbor, is welcome. The causes that contributed to the failure of our 
first formal mission to Mexico still operate to produce present diplomatic 
misunderstandings. Adams, no less than Wilson, worked in the dark 
in his Mexican policy, and like his successor, found "watchful waiting" 
his best method of procedure against justified, though ill-founded, sus- 
picion and distrust. 

The volume falls almost wholly within the administration of the sec- 
ond Adams. While considerations of space justify this restricted field, 
the initiation of our Mexican diplomacy should receive fuller treatment 
than a mere footnote. It is true that only one of the numerous envoys 
of the early Mexican insurgents actually had any dealings with the 
Washington authorities, and that most of them dissipated their energies 
in filibustering enterprises or in attempts to supply their embattled as- 
sociates with munitions of war. But it is likewise true that to this 
period of deferred hopes and disappointed altruism, we may date the 
mutual suspicion that vexed both governments in the more regular ne- 
gotiations. For this reason the period before 1821 deserves a more ex- 
tended summary. 

The author's work is limited to diplomacy by the character of the 
series in which it appears. Yet his reader must know something of 
frontier conditions in order to appreciate many of the problems that 
worried the diplomats at their respective capitals. It is a belief of the 
reviewer that the frontiersman, especially the frontiersman of our 
southern border, was more potent in settling controversies with our 
Spanish-American neighbors than the diplomat far in the rear. Cer- 
tainly most of these controversies were due to his initiative and ulti- 
mately were settled to his advantage. Mr. Manning has frankly met this 
issue by disclaiming any intention to give space to frontier happenings. 
Fortunately in the recent volumes of Justin H. Smith and George L. 
Rives, and in a host of random monographs and articles, the reader may 
find these events adequately discussed, and to these sources the footnotes 
of the present volume give him definite guidance. 

Within the narrow limits above indicated, Mr. Manning has given us a 
thorough study. It is necessary to emphasize the fact that his volume 
is a "study." Consequently one may expect a straightforward narra- 
tion of facts, without special distinction of style, and nothing more. 
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The study is presented in an attractive volume, with full and pre- 
cise annotation, the references being largely to manuscript sources in 
Washington and Mexico City, and with a suggestive bibliography and 
usable index. It is a scholarly, accurate work, appealing to a limited 
circle of readers only, but with substantial worth far beyond its modest 
pretensions. 

In his opening chapters, the author shows how petty domestic polities 
added to the difficulties of Monroe's foreign policy and prevented the 
early appointment of a minister to Mexico. This portion of the work 
might profitably have been enlarged by more complete references to the 
Pennsylvania situation in which factions headed by Dallas and Gallatin 
played their part to the detriment of the latter 's vice-presidential as- 
pirations, and to the pertinacious ambition of "William Henry Harrison. 
While Mexico awaited this practical proof of recognition, the British 
government was not inactive. Accordingly Poinsett, our belated repre- 
sentative, found himself obliged to combat British influence in Mexico as 
his first paramount task. It was but one of the many instances in which 
disregard for the susceptibilities of our southern neighbors has cost us 
dear. Poinsett's success was but indifferent. An apparent gain over 
his rivals was counteracted by one of the numerous revolutions that 
were destined to afflict Mexico and hamper its- foreign policy. By this 
time, too, the Mexican government suspected us of territorial ambitions, 
and contemporary events in Texas and around Santa Pe did much to 
emphasize this suspicion. The American minister also had to check the 
designs of Mexico and Columbia on Cuba. His story of Poinsett's part 
in this interesting episode constitutes one of the author's important con- 
tributions. He handles this subject well and affords a clear idea of the 
complicated situation, in the background of which England and France 
were continually intriguing. Poinsett's work thus afforded an interest- 
ing aftermath to the Monroe doctrine. But he did not thereby commend 
himself to the Mexican authorities. He was not even able to establish 
favorable commercial relations with them. In time, when diplomatic 
indiscretion gave them a convenient pretext, his pretended friends for- 
sook him, and Jackson's secretary yielded to their request for Poinsett's 
recall. 

In his careful study of this unfortunate diplomatic episode, so typical 
of our later relations with Latin America, Mr. Manning has performed 
a service deserving of wider recognition than the present volume is like- 
ly to obtain. It will, at any rate, serve the purposes of the trained 
scholar and will rank worthily with the companion volumes by Reeves 
and Adams in the same series. 

I. J. Cox 



